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LAND  TENURE 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Land  Tenure  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  at  this 
moment  attracting  the  notice  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
in  Europe. 

The  Government  of  France  has  instituted  enquiries  of 
the  most  searching  and  minute  description  in  regard  to 
them. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  naturally  act  and  re-act  on  each  other ; they  have,  and 
must  continue  to  have,  a direct  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  political  organization  of  all  civilized  nations. 

The  tenure  of  land  and  the  agricultural  organization  of 
Britain  is  altogether  different  from- that  of  France ; and  on 
that  difference  it  seems  evident  that  much  of  the  difference 
in  the  political  organization  of  the  two  countries  depends. 

The  advocates  of  monarchy  and  of  republican  institu- 
tions naturally  take  widely  different  views  of  this  subject, 
and  in'  the  discussion  of  agricultural  questions,  political  | 

opinions  often  enter  in  a way  to  obscure  the  truth.  In  ■* 

discussing  these  questions,  it  therefore  seems  important  to 
separate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  material  from  the  political  f 

question.  ■ ' ' . ; 

The  material  question  i.s — How  to  raise  the  greatest  | 

amount  of  produce  from  the  soil  of  a country  for  the  use  of  | 

its  inhabitants  with  the  least  expenditure  of  their  labour  ? * 
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This  seems  a fair  statement  of  the  material  question , 
and  this  or  some  definition  of  a similar  nature  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  these  questions.  It  is 
therefore  satisfactory  to  find,  from  his  Edinburgh  speech, 
that  Mr.  Bright  retains  perfect  freedom  to  judge  and  de- 
cide on  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  position  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ; and  that  he  is  equally  adverse  to  laws  which  com- 
pel the  minute  division  of  land  as  to  laws  which  tend  to 
its  too  great  accumulation.  This  is  certainly  a statesman- 
like view  of  these  most  important  and  difficult  questions — 
difficult  especially  as  regards  Ireland — and  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  the  extreme  views  industriously 
promulgated  by  certain  political  philosophers,  who  have 
acquired  a name  and  infiuence  by  their  metaphysical 
writings.  In  Mr.  S.  Mill’s  estimation,  the  possession, 
tenure,  and  cultivation  of  land  are  all  defective  in  this 
country  when  compared  with  others.  The  land  system  in 
this  country  differs  from  every  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
differs  for  the  worse.  As  regards  landlords,  Mr.  Mill  says 
the  community  has  too  much  at  stake  in  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  land,  and  in  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  it,  to  leave  these  things  to  the  discretion  of  a class 
of  persons  called  landlords,  who  have  shewn  themselves 
unfit  for  the  trust. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Mill  informs 
the  farmers  of  England,  that  from  Denmark  or  the  Sound 
to  Calais  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  Dover 
on  the  other,  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  better 
crops  are  grown  on  land  of  equal  quality  over  the  whole 
extent  when  compared  with  England.  On  the  best  farmed 
parish  in  Scotland  or  England,  more  land  is  wasted  in 
borders  of  fields  and  in  roads  unne<!essarily  wide  because 
they  are  bad,  and  bad  because  they  are  unnecessarily  wide, 
than  would  maintain  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
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Speaking  of  the  labouring  population,  he  says  : — “ If, 
therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism 
with  aU  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society  with 
all  its  sufferings,  and  if  this  or  Communism  were  the 
alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  Commun- 
ism, would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.”  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, “ When  I speak  either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere  of 
the  labouring  classes,  or  of  labourers  as  a class,  I use  these 
phrases  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  as  descriptive  of 
an  existing,  but  by  no  means  a permanent  or  necessary 
state  of  social  relations.  So  long,  however,  as  the  great 
social  evil  exists  of  a non-labouring  class,  labourers  also 
constitute  a class,  and  may  be  spoken  of,  though  only  pro- 
visionally, in  that  character.”  These  opinions  are  taken 
from  a work  by  Mr.  Mill,  intended  to  replace  or  supersede 
“ The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  which  work,  “The  Wealth  of 
Nations,”  he  states,  in  his  preface,  is  in  all  parts  imperfect,  J 

and  in  many  obsolete.  That  is  out  of  fashion,  as  Mr.  MiU 
now  seems  to  be  with  the  electors  of  Westminster. 

These  opinions  appear  to  me  so  singular  as  to  approach 
insanity.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  no  sane  man  can 
be  an  Atheist.  In  “ Mill  on  Comte,”  the  following  passage 
occurs,  page  133 : “ Though  conscious  of  being  in  an  ex- 
tremely small  minority,  ive  venture  to  think  that  a religion 
may  exist  without  belief  in  a God,  and  that  religion  with- 
out a God  may  be  even  to  Christians  an  instructive  and 
profitable  subject  of  contemplation.” 

There  is  a prevailing  idea  amongst  a class  of  metaphysical 
philosophers  that  peasant  proprietors  and  minute  division 
of  the  soil  afford  a certain  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  afflict 
humanity.  The  perusal  of  the  “ Enquete  Agricole,”  a 
work  published  by  the  authority  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, must  disabuse  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  is,  if  he  has 
a mind  to  be  disabused  of  all  such  Utopean  dreams.  In 
France,  things  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in 
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England.  Hei’e,  in  general,  a landlord  has  a number  of 
tenants ; there  a tenant  has,  in  general,  a number  of  land- 
lords. This  will  not  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  France  there  ai*e  above  seven  millions  of  landlords,  and, 
of  that  number,  only  sixty  thousand  have  more  than  £12 
of  rental. 

This  enquiry  by  the  French  Government  is  well  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  immense  amount  of  information  it 
affords  as  to  the  existing  social  condition  of  France.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-one  questions  are  put  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  questions  have  been  sent  to  every  commune 
and  parish  in  France ; and  answers,  both  written  and  ver- 
bal, have  been  returned  to  the  different  Prefects,  who  have 
drawn  up  long  and  able  reports  upon  them.  I will  pro- 
ceed to  make  a few  remarks  on  some  of  the  most  important 
points  touched  upon.  The  first  in  importance  is  the  con- 
tinued subdivision  of  the  land.  This  is  evidently  giving 
the  Government  and  the  French  nation  great  anxiety.  From 
the  evidence  there  appears  to  be  a total  absence  of  capital 
amongst  the  owners  of  land ; and  that,  as  a rule,  no  capital 
is  applied  by  the  landlord  to  what  in  this  country  would  be 
termed  permanent  improveme  nts — all  classes,  without  excep- 
tion, deplore  the  effects  of  the  law  which  compels  the  equal 
division  of  property  amongst  the  children.  The  strongest 
feeling  exists  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  small  landed- 
proprietors  to  preserve  their  properties  from  destruction 
after  their  death,  and  prevent  their  estates  being  cut  up 
into  the  numerous  small  portions  which,  by  the  present 
law,  is  imperative.  This  feeling  is  so  strong  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  most  singular  and  unlooked  for  results.  The  mass 
of  the  small  landowners,  being  unable  to  leave  their  land 
to  one  child,  seem  decided  to  have  only  one  child  to  leave 
it  to — from  the  evidence,  this  fact  is  beyond  a doubt — a 
fact  such  as  this,  no  less  strange  than  true,  deserves  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  philosophical  enquiry — and  as  Mr. 
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Mill  has  taken  the  fair  sex  under  his  peculiar  protection, 
it  is  a subject  he  may  now  devote  his  leisure  to  investigate 
with  advantage ; and  he  may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  phenomena  arise  from  physical  or  metaphysical  causes. 
From  the  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  educated  classes 
in  France  desire  some  change  in  this  law  to  mitigate  the 
evils  now  attending  it,  but  no  one  ventures  to  propose  its 
abolition,  or  even  any  change  in  the  principle  of  the  law, 
of  equal  division  of  the  father’s  property  amongst  his 
children.  One  change  is  very  generally  pointed  out  as 
possible — that  is,  to  allow  the  father  to  leave  his  land  to 
one  child,  provided  he  can  leave  an  equal  amount  of  move- 
able  property  to  the  others. 

The  families  of  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  land- 
owners,  that  is,  nearly  the  whole  population,  have  now  a 
direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  existing  law.  Any 
alteration  in  it  would,  therefore,  seem  impossible. 

Fortunately,  in  this  country,  no  such  barrier  as  yet 
exists  to  the  alteration  of  any  law  which  the  matured 
opinion  of  the  country  decides  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

To  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  either  of  British 
or  Foreign  agriculture,  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  show 
that  peasant  proprietorship  and  division  of  the  land  are 
alike  incompatible  with  improved  cultivation  or  increased 
production. 

The  contrary  opinion  is,  however,  maintained  by  a class 
of  writers,  and  of  this  class  is  Mr.  MU,  who  has  risen  to 
distinction  by  his  work  on  political  economy.  In  it  he 
asserts  that  the  statesmen  and  landlords  of  England  show 
an  insular  ignorance  of  every  system  of  agriculture  except 
their  own.  Mr.  Mill’s  ideas  of  agriculture  are  certainly 
INNATE,  since  they  are  evidently  not  derived  from  experi- 
ence. He  states  that  as  land  was  not  made  by  man,  he 
who  appropriates  more  of  it  than  enough,  usurps  the  rights 
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of  others.  The  question  of  enough  is  one  to  be  solved  only 
by  a deep  thinker  such  as  Mr.  Mill.  Not  being  either  a 
Communist  or  a P ositi vist,  I may  fail  in  the  attempt  to  be- 
gin with  a dwelling — a cottage,  with  two  good  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  is  by  many  considered  enough  for  a labourer  with  a 
family  of  children ; a lofty  library  more  than  equal  to  the 
whole  cottage,  with  dining  and  drawing-room  of  at  least 
equal  dimensions,  besides  other  apartments,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered enough  by  Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Bright,  who  in  his 
Edinburgh  speech  indulges  in  some  good-humoured  satire 
at  the  expense  of  Scotch  lairds,  intended  apparently  to 
amuse,  certainly  not  to  instruct  his  audience,  proceeds, 
nevertheless,  to  give  the  said  lairds  credit  for  the  good 
sense  they  have  shown  by  encouraging  progressive  agri- 
culture in  Scotland.  He  evidently  does  not,  like  Mr.  Mill 
in  his  “ Political  Economy,”  take  for  granted  that  there 
is  only  one  system  of  agriculture  in  existence  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  Dover — on  the  contrary,  he  seems  aware 
that  the  Scotch  agricultural  system  differs  in  many  essen- 
tial respects  from  that  of  the  midland  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  he  credits  the  Scotch  lairds  with  ex- 
pending their  capital  in  permanent  improvements,  and  by 
encouraging  and  granting  long  leases  to  a superior  class  of 
tenant-farmers.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these 
two  causes  must  in  a great  measure  be  attributed  any 
superiority  possessed  by  Scotch  agriculture.  There  is, 
however,  a third  cause  equally  influential— that  is,  the 
capital  advanced  by  landlords  to  tenants  by  deferred  rents. 
In  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  a tenant  enter- 
ing on  a farm  under  a nineteen  or  twenty-one  year  lease, 
sows,  reaps,  and  disposes  of  the  first  crop  before  being 
called  on  to  pay  a sixpence  of  rent.  The  first  half  year’s 
rent  is  not  due  till  he  has  been  in  possession  of  the  houses 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  farm  one  year  and  nine 
months — in  point  of  fact,  he  receives  on  loan  from  his 
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landlord  for  the  whole  term  of  his  lease,  one  year  and  a 
half’s  rent  without  interest.  If  for  such  conduct  the 
Scotch  lairds  deserve  the  pity  of  Mr.  Bright,  what  must 
be  his  feelings  for  English  squires  and  Irish  landlords. 

The  too  great  accumulation  either  of  land  or  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  is  unquestionably  an  evil,  and 
laws  which  tend  to  prevent  the  natural  division  and  dis- 
persion of  property,  whether  real  or  moveable,  ought  to  be 
abolished. 
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